482                          PUNIC FAILURE.

Hannibal, seeing that his task was not to be accomplished,
for the rest of his line had not succeeded in making a distinct
impression, sounded the recall. He withdrew in perfect order,
the horse from the flanks closing in behind the troops to cover
their retreat. The Komans did not follow him up. He had
undertaken the impossible, out of fidelity to his Capuan allies.
Against intrenchments, with fewer men and those of less
good material, he had had no chance whatever of success.

In none of his battles, won or lost, was Hannibal so placed
that he could not hold his troops in hand. A defeat with him
never went beyond lack of success. No one, until the fatal
day of Zama, inflicted anything like a crushing blow upon
him.

Meanwhile the Capuans, though making an equally brave
effort, had been driven in by Appius, who, except for the bal-
listas and scorpions on the wall, would have entered the city
with them. The joint attack had failed, as some authors say,
with a loss of eight thousand of Hannibal's army, three thou-
sand Capuans, and thirty-two standards. The Roman loss is
not given. Others speak of the attack on Capua as of much
less importance.

Hannibal saw that he could not protect Capua by direct
means. He resolved to attempt to do so by indirect ones. It
was evident that the consuls could not be successfully handled
by any force he could bring against them. They had beaten
back both the Capuans and himself, and this without
seriously depleting their siege lines. He could not remain
idle near Capua. Hannibal possessed a keen sense of honor;
he felt that he must make still another effort for this gallant
ally. He appreciated her fidelity and present strait. As he
could not raise the siege by driving the Komans from their
work, might he perhaps not lure them away? He gathered
at the Caiatian fort aE the boats which could be found on the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